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he end nbow— 
t the énd of many a rainbow f dol 
1c€s 1 
Britain 
I: you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, per io! 
you'll find a pot of gold. relieve: 
Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how rIve 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. itut 
That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, he 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn’t ‘ 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day th 
tne 






















to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that wr 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 








Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to = a 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. ould 
. ° 7 an yd 
When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 7 - 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his Britain 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. » buy 
One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save ts by buying the wo! 
U. 8. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 
These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em THE § 
through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 = 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They'll arter m 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your the Inte 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. toward 
So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings trade. } 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! ever. tt 
P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, Geneva 
as well as at your place of business. The pr 
all agre 
vival. It 
SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS \°°*. 
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stage because the sterling balances in the hands of Brit- 


1's creditors were bound to be small. The rapidity with 
Britain was forced to draw on the loan to meet 

nt living requirements and the world-wide shortage 
lars led, however, to a run on Britain's dollar bal- 
aces not unlike the run on a bank. And like a bank 


Britain was unable to meet all demands at one time. Sus- 


pension of convertibility, like the 1933 bank holid 





Lae eves the immediate pressure but leaves the problem 
ee, solved. By increasing domestic food production and 
i istituting various new belt- -s Britain 
tabilize its bald of payments without 
Modification 
the anti-discrimination clause in the British loan 

be of mor 
suspension of 
ld be tariff concessions which would enable Ameri 


tightening device 
nopes to 
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ring for an additional American loan. 


lasting value toward this end than 
convertibility. Far more fundamental 
n business men to purchase additional supplies from 
ritain and the sterling areas. Unless we are prepared 
buy where we sell, we may soon find the markets of 

world closed to our products. 
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drawing up a draft charter for 


THE SUC 
r many setbacks, ! 
International Trade Organization is a hopeful step 

stable conditions for world 


net co 
ceived into thinking, how- 


toward the creation of more 

trade. No one should be de 

ever, that the compromise document worked out 

Geneva provides an assured basis for world recover 

The preamble pays lip service to the principles which 
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agree must serve as the foundation for such a re- 


yes |: | 


It calls upon all countries to maintain “full and 
productive employment” at 


spread of technology, to undertake a reduction of tar- 
iffs and preferences, and to eliminate such indefensible 


‘ oe : | 
home, to permit the frec 


quantitative restric- 
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the text rob these 


practices as export subsidies and 
tions on imports. But loopholes in 


Statements of any immediate significance. Existing 
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after another in this suicidal fashion—they are preparing 
next to alienate the farmers by an “investigation” of 
the cooperative movement, through which half the farm- 
ers of the country, most of them Republican, buy and 
sell in varying degree. But the partisan view is far too 
narrow. Coming so soon after the Brewster cirous, ! 

performance before the Kearns subcommittee emphi- 
sizes the dangerous extent to which the Republican; 
have degraded the whole process of legislative inquir 

This is contempt of Congress compared to which 


subpoena-dodging is reverence itself, 


~ 


THE WAY OF THE COOPERATOR IS HARD IN 
these days of reaction. The Greenbelt Consumer Se: 
ices has been adjudged a monopoly by a subcommitt:: 
of the House Small Business Committee, and a recom- 
mendation has gone to the full committee that the co 
operative’s contract with the FPHA be canceled. Some 
slight skulduggery behind this decision is suggested 
the committee's advance release that it was “‘reliably 
formed” that “less than 2,000 of the 8,000 populati 
Greenbelt favor the cooperative movement” and that 
Was going to question “the advisability of locking up 
whole community by act of the federal government. 
quiry might have brought out the fact that 4,500 « 
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8,000 residents of Greenbelt are children and that m 


than two-thirds of the 1,850 families are members of 
cooperative, True, the cooperative in Greenbelt Ce 
operates under a lease clause which ts common to | 
shopping centers in all parts of the country. The 
states that no competing business shall operate in 
same shopping center. But this restriction does not 

in North Greenbelt, where most of Greenbelt’s resid 
have their homes, The reason why no commercial 

ture has started up there seems to be, oddly e: 
that the people are solidly sold on cooperation. A |! 
store tried, but the community vote against it was |! 


+ 


combating monopolistic concentrations.” 


to 309, Greenbelters have cooperative services in 
shape of two food stores, a drugstore, a variety s! 
movie theater, a garage, a bus line, a traveling store, 
laundry and dry-cleaning establishment, a tobacco 
candy store, a barber shop, and a beauty parlor. B 
reaching a final decision the House Committee on Sma. 
Business might do well to consult the findings 
predecessor in 1946, which concluded that “the cooper 
tive movement operates as a very successful means ot 


7 








appear in next week's issue. 





With Sikh-Moslem fighting in the Punjab casting a 
pall over India in its first week of independence, «é 
have asked Shiva Rao, our New Delhi correspondent, 
to cable us a full report of recent developments, [¢ wl! 
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EVEN IF WE WERE FOLLOWERS OF THE 
nil nist bonum school of obituary writers—and we are 
not—we would be hard put to find a kinder word for 
Theodore G. Bilbo than the classic observation that he 
was not always as bad as he was sometimes. All that 
prevented the Mississippi Senator from becoming a na- 
tional menace rather than a national nuisance was a per- 
sonal corruption so flagrant that the Senate of his own 
state once pronounced him unfit ‘‘to sit with honest, up- 
right men.” A self-seeking opportunist of the most 
cynical variety, Bilbo was not even loyal to the degenerate 
code that he proclaimed. As rabidly anti-Catholic as any 
other member of the Ku Klux Klan—and he proudly 
flaunted his membership—he nevertheless campaigned 
for Al Smith in 1928 in the hope of political preference. 
So, too, he voted with the Administration in the early 
days of the New Deal, although the whole Roosevelt 
program must have been poison to a man who could 
seriously propose deporting every American Negro to 
Africa, who could address citizens by mail as “Dear 
Dago’ and ‘Dear Kike,” and who could call on “every 
red-blooded American” to get out on the night before 
election and “‘see that no nigger votes.” With the 
Senate tid of Bilbo the country may at least hope that 
Mississippi will not give his seat to a demagogue far 
shrewder, less vulnerable, and quite as dangerous. We 
do mean John Rankin. 


Pick Up the Pieces 


NDOUBTEDLY the most intelligent provision of 

U the Taft-Hartley labor law is the clause establish- 
ing a Congressional committee to watch the law in opera- 
tion and see if it works. Logically a committee should 
have been appointed to study the problem before any 
measure was passed, but such are the promptings of 
politics that the incoming Republicans thought it better 
to legislate in haste and correct at leisure. As a result 
they will find themselves, we predict, in a race with the 
country and the courts to make changes in a law which 
is in part unenforceable, in part ambiguous, and in part, 
we believe, unconstitutional. With the 
dry on the books, both labor and management have al- 
ready driven tanks through its loopholes, and union 
officials, itching for a test, have accorded some of its 
provisions the kind of reverence that was generally 
to the Volstead Act in the rambunctious twenties. 
To the chagrin of Representative Hartley, at least, it 
is industry itself—coal and automobiles—that has set 
the pattern for the “avoidance” (not to be confused 
with “evasion,” says the conservative commentator, 
David Lawrence) of the provision making unions liable 
to suit for breach of contract. Avoidance may be achieved 
simply by omitting the usual pledge not to strike dur- 


statute hardly 
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ing the life of an agreement, or by a clause like the one 
Lewis introduced providing that his miners would work 
only when “willing and able,” or by explicit waivers of 
the right to bring suit. The International Typographical 
Union plans to avoid suits for breach of contract by 
dispensing with contracts altogether, relying instead on 
posted memoranda stipulating ‘conditions of employ- 
ment.” What the authors of the law failed to take into 
account was the inevitability of counter-suits by unions, 
since the grievance that brings on a strike may be a 
breach of contract as surely as the strike itself. The plain 
fact is that to many employers “the law’s delay” is as un- 
attractive a prospect as it is to the unions, and a blight on 
production while it lasts. Hartley will have to build 
camps in the capital if he carries out his threat to “bring 
management as well as labor to Washington” whenever 
a contract “violates the spirit” of the new law. 

The ban on union expenditures for political purposes 
is already violated in more than spirit; it is loudly and 
publicly flouted, with Congress urgently invited to wit 
ness the process. The C. 1. O. has expended funds to 
publish a “1947 Voting Guide,” intended to advise its 
members on how to defeat Congressmen who ‘‘voted 
against the people.” The A. F. of L. has promoted a 
similar project, and in Connecticut it recently paid for 
advertisements in the Hartford papers calling on the 
state's Republicans to blight the Presidential hopes of 
Senator Taft. The official C. I. O. paper is engaged in a 
campaign to put across a pro-labor candidate in a special 
Congressional election in Maryland, and both major 
trade-union bodies are working for Philip Storch, presi 
dent of the Allentown, Pennsylvania, Newspaper Guild, 
who is running as the Democratic candidate for the seat 
left vacant by the death of Representative Gerlach. So 


] 


far the Justice Department is merely “‘studying” these 
| 


violations, and the strongest word from Capitol Hill is 
“impudent.” 
Innumerable ambiguities in the act have already 
cropped up, with court tests to come on a dozen techni- 
calities, such as whether or not the data required of 
unions, are to be made public or remain confidential, and 
whether the check-off is to be limited strictly to dues or 
include assessments. But probably the provision most 
likely to come under Supreme Court scrutiny, unless it 


is scrapped first, is the anti-Communist section. The 
interpretation of Robert Denham, general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, is that no union may 
enjoy the services of the board, which means that it 
cannot qualify in an election for a bargaining agent, 
if a single officer of the local, the international, or the 
parent body fails to sign an affidavit to the effect that 
he has no connection with the Communists. None of 
the top leaders of the C. I. O. will touch the affidavit, 
the anti-Communists on principle and the others for 


ubvious reasons. Similarly John L. Lewis, on the execu- 
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tive board of the A. F. of L., scorns this device as much 
as he scorns the comrades. So if Mr. Denham persists in 
his strict interpretation, the 13,000,000 members of the 
two major labor bodies will have to dispense with the 
board altogether. Members of the Congressional “watch- 
dog” committee have already expressed the view that 
this is too much of a good thing, but we hope Mr. 
Denham sticks to his point. Some labor legislation was 
needed, but the Taft-Hartley law was demagoguery from 
the start, and the sooner it explodes the sooner a sober 
effort can be made. If political casualties attend the proc- 


ess, we shall know how to control our grief. 


Vetoes and Other Tools 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


knife the United Nations. Russia does the job with 
the veto, a clumsy, dull tool but the only one Gromyko 
seems to be able to lay his hand on. We use all sorts of 
methods and instruments. In the Indonesian affair we 
did it by intervening, directly and unilaterally, with an 
offer of mediation while the Security Council was consider- 
ing various possibilities of international action, includ- 
ing a proposal to create a three- or five-nation commis- 
sion to arbitrate the differences between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Republic. When the Indonesians 
suggested that they would accept our offer provided it 
would not prejudice the chance of arbitration, we pulled 
them up short. They could take it or leave it, we told 
them; if any conditions were attached, the deal was off. 
On these terms the Indonesians properly declined; we 
withdrew the offer. 

Then Mr. Van Kleffens announced for the fourth or 
fifth time that he could not accept U. N. arbitration be- 
cause the Indonesian dispute was a purely domestic 
matter and such action would infringe Dutch sover- 
eignty. He did not bother to explain why the Security 
Council's cease-fire order had not infringed Dutch sov- 
ereignty or why American mediation would not do so; 
the astute Netherlands delegate is less interested in logic 
than in keeping an international commission out of Hol- 
land's colonial preserve. For their own obvious and 
similar reasons the French and British Council members 
sympathize with his reluctance and have steadfastly 
backed him in the Council. But why should the United 
States not only adopt the same position as the three 
colonial powers but even carry the ball for them? Why? 
In order to counter Russia's strong insistence on U. N. 
intervention? Or to keep Russia out of the negotiations 
for a settlement? Or just to show solidarity with our 
cherished Western allies? 

Whatever our reasons, the result of our maneuver has 
been to weaken and hamstring the U. N. and to put the 


q THERE are more ways than one to skin a cat—or to 
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United States firmly on record as defending the “'sover- 
eignty’ of a colonial power against the threat of col- 
lective action. 

The question whether a veto is a wickeder weapo 
than a by-pass will interest hardly anyone. 


HE Russians on their side had a good chance las: 
Bent to accept a reasonable compromise and passed 
it up. Gromyko vetoed the Australian proposal on the 
Balkan border dispute with the same abrupt decision he 
used later in vetoing the extreme and provocative Amer- 
ican resolution. The plan put forward by Australia care 
fully refrained from distributing blame. It took account 
of the “threat to peace” on the Greek frontier and called 
upon all four of the states involved to enter into nego- 
tiations to end their differences. 

If Russia had accepted this proposal, it would have 
cut a lot of ground from under the crowd in Washington 
that are already preparing to send American troops over 
to Greece to help use up the twelve shiploads of gun; 
and things that went this week. But Russia's story is that 
no help of any sort is going to the guerrillas from the 
Balkan states and that any form of international inter 
vention is therefore unnecessary and an infringement of 
the sovereignty of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 
So Gromyko must vote no even on a decently impartial 
resolution. 


HE new Greek government, still brewing as we go 
Be press, may turn out to be a first small gesture to- 
ward placating American opinion in anticipation of 
larger favors still to come from this side. It would b 
hard, I suspect, to stir up much public enthusiasm over 
here for sending American troops to the rescue of the 
sort of Greek government that has just resigned. Mr 
Poulos may well be justified in believing, as he reports 
on a later page, that the Truman Administration is de- 
liberately angling for a showdown with Russia in 
Greece. But a sensible preparation for a policy so packed 
with danger at best would be a government shake-up in 
Athens which would dislodge at least the most flam- 
boyant grafters and gangsters now in power. 

The job of organizing a new Cabinet has been 
intrusted to Constantin Tsaldaris, Foreign Minister in 
the late Maximos government and its actual boss, wlio 
has just returned to Athens from secret policy confer- 
ences in Washington and London. It may be assumed 
that he took home with him a mild suggestion that a 
clean-up was due. But if Mr. Tsaldaris heads the next 
government, one may be sure that any changes made will 
be calculated with a nice eye for political necessity, and 
nothing else. So far the honest and experienced leader of 
the Liberal Party, Themistocles Sophoulis, has refused to 
come into a government he does not head; he knows 11 
too well that he would be used as camouflage to deceive 
the untrained American eye. 
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15 of this year, but on that day, in accordance with the 
terms of the loan agreement, London made its sterling 


indebtedness abroad convertible into dollars, and the 


situation became immediately worse. 

[he relief that the United States gave Britain after 
two days of discussion in Washington simply restored 
the situation existing before July 15. Washington agreed 


that London could halt conversion. Throughout the con- 
versations Britain took the attitude that it was merely 
setting forth its position without asking the United States 
to make any further concessions, but it managed to indi- 

ite that it would like to keep the privilege of preferential 
trading within the British Commonwealth and also to 
buy when p 
dollars, even if the price of the goods should be higher. 
Although Under Secretary of State Clayton was little 
disposed to grant such boons, the British had some reason 


to think they might receive them, along with a reduction 


ssible from countries which did not demand 


in their share of the expenses of running the Anglo- 
American occupation zone in Germany. 

Under present Administration plans any real assistance 
to Britain would come through the Marshall program for 
financial aid to all the Western European countries. A 
special loan to Britain apart from the Marshall program 
is politically impossible, in the opinion of the State De- 
partment. Congress would not grant it. And according 
to intimations from Snyder, further relaxation of the re- 
quirements of the existing credit agreement can be 
granted only by Congress. If Congress approves a 
great appropriation for European recovery, Britain may 
be secure. If Congress refuses to go to Europe's help, 
Britain’s situation will become desperate. 

To assure Congress that the Truman Administration 
is a hard-boiled lender and to allay his own doubts about 
the efficiency of socialism and government planning, 
Snyder called on Britain to justify its quick exhaustion 
of the credits. The superficial explanation is the gap 
between exports and imports. During the first six months 
of 1947 the United Kingdom bought goods valued at 
$1,600,000,000 more than those it sold; at that rate it 
would be $3,200,000,000 in the hole by the end of the 
year—almost the full amount of the American -redit. 
The foreign-trade gap reflected British failure to pro- 
duce goods for export in the quantity needed, and this 
production failure indicated some vital flaw in the na- 
tional economy. The question before the negotiators in 
Washington was whether the British failure to produce 
up to its needs was the result of the Labor government's 
program or of conditions beyond the control of that or 
any other government. 

In a plea for free enterprise echoing the sentiments 
of Secretary Snyder, Winston Churchill on August 23 
put the onus for Britain's plight on Prime Minister 
Attlee and his Cabinet. Since this issye of the efficiency 
of socialist governments is sure to be emphasized when 
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Congressional consideration of the Marshall program 





gets under way, the justice of the Churchill charge; 
and the Snyder hints should be examined. 


OME light on the question can be obtained by an 
S unalysis of Britain's basic production problem, coa 
for Attlee has nationalized the coal mines. 

England does not produce enough coal to keep the Th 
factories of its great industries running at full produ 
tion. Steel and textile plants are getting from 2% to 
75 per cent of the coal they need. The government hia; 
set the modest figure of 200,000,000 tons as its out result 
put goal for the “coal year” ending next March, bu € 
the mines are not meeting their quotas. The coal that 
mined, moreover, contains a higher percentage of im- J Ame: 
purities than pre-war coal, so that the actual usable 
output is considerably less than the official figure. 

The picture is drab, but is socialism to blame? Som: 
American officials are disturbed because last spring 
mines went on a five-day week. That reflected not social! 
ism but free enterprise. The National Union of Mine 
Workers, acting with the freedom of a union in a coun 
try where labor is not regimented, bargained for the 
short week and got it. With one day's cutting eliminated 
weekly coal production has kept pace with what it was 
before, and in some weeks it has bettered the record of 
previous years. Absenteeism has declined: it went down 
to 8.59 per cent in May with a five-day week from 1. 
14.46 in April before the change. 

Criticism of British coal-mining methods as ineff 


cient was common in Washington before Attlee becam: - 
Prime Minister. But in those days British backwardness cali 
was blamed instead of socialist fumbling. British mines Strait 
it was complained, were not mechanized. As a matter 0! od 
fact, 72 per cent of British coal is cut mechanically, and ~ 
69 per cent is conveyed by mechanical means, while Ww 
82 per cent of our coal is cut merchanically, but Englis! call 
methods make possible the recovery of almost 100 per & )..., 
cent of the coal, as compared wth 80 per cent in the More 
United States. British mechanization, however, leaves is 
dirt, rock, and shale mixed with the coal that leaves the $1 Hi 
collieries. And new machinery for cleaning the coal 15 aiid 
unobtainable because British steel production is not up Fo jn¢ 
to par. The problem of coal is rooted in conditions th: nit 
long antedated Attlee. of th 

American officials who think the economic salvation — 
of other countries depends on free enterprise focus > 1 


their attention on the need of an incentive for the oper Fj. + 
ator. The British and other European governments focu' 


their attention on the need of an incentive for theP a+ 4, 
worker. “The condition of maximum production by th: |} — 
worker is determined by the environment in which he RI 


works, both physical and psychological,” Sir Stafford w! 
Cripps, president of the British Board of Trade, told the vis 
House of Commons last March. “Without any mechan Th 
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we could undoubtedly 2 considerable in- 


t 
keen on his work.” By trying to force Europe to 
tention from concern for the worker to con- 
r the owner the United States might reduce, not 


they r be, are not related to the steps it has 
toward establishing state control over economic 
One might even say that the British dollar crisis 
ted from an absence of official control—in the 
i States. This country, in effect, has thrown away 
I the dollars if lent to rng ind D TM lg 
rican prices to rise Vv it hindrance since England 


lish an 
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] } c Ther ; le ~mrnliavcmen he 
ilth, they usually give at least employment to the 


. | . } mad STEP tur +} heneht 
me folks. Alaskans do not even receive this benef 
P ’ e - 


1e men employed in catching and can- 
Of approxunately 
$11,000,000 paid in wages in the salmor indust 

ar, only $3,729,000 went to Alaskans. When Philip- 


ne independence was celebrated in Seattle and Port- 
land, few Filipinos were on hand for the occasion. Most 
of them were in Alaska canning Chinooks and Chums 
They were living in barracks or on boats, and since they 
uld not be paid their wages until they docked again 
the states,” Alaska would not get even their chew- 


ymin 
= MD 


. 1 a4 . new } Inne "1 fF +] ‘ ; 
and cigarette money, let alone any of the rest 


f their pay. 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is an Oregon urnalist 
who served in Alaska duvine the war. He bas been re- 
visting the Territory this summer and is writing for 
The Nation on various phases of Alaskan life 





yn is the cause of many of Alaska’s 





States had kept price control, Britain w 
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more d yiars at its COMMana toacay. 
The British problem now being studied by th 


man Administration has less to do with socialisn 


with a disastrous anachronism in international econo 


relations. Britain is on the verge of coll 
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money. The exch ised in foreign trading 
tially a bilate hanism; yet we live in a 
lateral world. While Britain runs into debt 
tinental European countries are running int 
to Britain at the rate of about $40.t Oa 
Until Britain, the United States, and the res 
world are liberated from the cage of ra 
exchange system, fiscal conferences can do non 
give temporary relief to any nation’s economic 
a 7 
Politics 
\ 
OLLLICS 
NEUBERGER 
Alaska supplies 88 per cent of t American 
pack and more than half of the v 1's outp 
the people living there it is almost as if the in 
peo} 


not exist. Labor unions based in Seattle and 
companies with headquarters in Astoria and San 
cisco have combined to keep the wealth created 
the hands of people living outside the Territory 


DeVoto, who has cited Anaconda Copper as th 
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to Alaskans. Governor Gruening, an appointee of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, advocated a progressive tax on fish traps 
0 that ownership of a large number might prove too 
costly, but with Ickes and Gruening at each other's 
throats, the suggestion never received the support of the 
Department of the Interior. For all his tirades against 
monopoly, Harold Ickes left office with monopoly more 
firmly intrenched in the canned-salmon industry than 
ever before. Gruening insisted that Alaskans should 
own the fish traps, but Idkes even forbade him to leave 
the Territory to press the question. 

Politicians from the Pacific Coast states often engage 
in telephoned negotiations over fish traps. Senators from 
Washington and California can get trap licenses for in- 
fluential constituents more easily than can Alaska’s non- 
voting delegate. The situation would be different if 
Alaska achieved statehood, It would then have control of 
its fisheries and could umpose regulations limiting trap 
ownerfship to residents. This would enable the large na- 
tive population of the Territory to participate for the 
first time in the trapping operations. 

The canned-salmon industry led the local opposition 
to the statehood referendum: the packers fear that 
a genuine tax will be levied on their product if Alaska 
becomes a state. George Sundborg, manager of the Alaska 
Development Board, recently revealed that the salmon 
industry paid to the Territory only $887,000 in taxes 
during the last biennium on a fish pack worth more than 
$100,000,000. Moreover, the Territory levies no income 
tax on the wages of its carpetbaggers. 

Warren Magnuson and Hugh Mitchell, state of 
Washington New Dealers, have pussyfooted on the is- 


What’s Our Game in Greece? } 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 


Washington, August 22 
EXT month it will be three years since German 
troops started withdrawing from Greece, but 
the war is still going on in that little land and 
seems likely to go on for a long time. 

There is only one logical, apparent reason why the 
Soviet Union is going so far out on a limb on the Greek 
question. The Russians are probably not prepared to risk 
the break with the United States over Greece. Their 
interest in Greece is not strategic. The Soviet Union will 
take its hands off Greece when the United States and 
Great Britain take their hands off Eastern Europe. That 
was the agreement, wasn’t it? 

All the while that the British were going into Greece, 
destroying the left movement and setting up extreme 
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sue of Alaskan statehood. So has Governor Wallgren. & perfe 
who said he could not indorse statehood because “some and 
people in Alaska seemed to be against it. However, pra. It 
tically all the witnesses at recent hearings of the Ho ie sides 
Committee on Public Lands favored statehood. One os TI 
the few opponents was an attorney who represents th: ff blam 
salmon industry in Alaska. Yugi 

Some opposition has come from conservationists wi t] e ( 
fear that the state of Alaska might not be as diligent a; J situa 
the federal government in protecting the fish runs. Ye Was. 
under federal supervision the pack has been diminis: rude 
ing. In 1940 nearly 7,000,000 cases of salmon were If Gree 
canned in Alaska; last year the pack had dwindled to & healt 
3,871,000 cases. The fabulous pink-salmon runs of the Bi 
southeastern “panhandle” are so reduced that the 194 tishe 


pack was only 1,454,000 cases as against 4,294,333 fi 
years earlier. Higher prices have kept up the value 


the pack. 

Seton H. Thompson, chief of the Alaska branci: 0: A 
the federal Fish and Wildlife Service, frankly admis JF 7,25 
that “illegal fishing’’ is responsible for much of the ¢- BP yyy 
minution of the runs along Clarence Strait and Tong rent 
Narrows. One game warden has been provided by 1 § C>, 
generous Congress to patrol 5,000 miles of Aliska TI 
coastline. Only statehood, Alaskans are convinced, boot 
restore to them the benefits of the salmon industry; - 

The entire world has a stake in the Alaskan salm Tsalc 
pack. Saimon has a greater nutritional value than alm — 
any other food. An inspector in the Canadian Moun’: heme 
Police told me he would rather eat a tin of Alaska King §f 5, ; 
salmon while on patrol in 70-below-zero weather : f on 
a caribou steak or beef sirloin. alls 

were 
ad da 


VISiO£ 

easy | 

The t 

right-wing regimes, Moscow didn’t say a word, N Ame 
until we started “interfering” in the internal affairs peopl 
countries in the sphere allocated to Russia did it sta: It 3 
needle Greece. the w 
Possibly Moscow thinks the United States is gover 
bluffing. If so, it is making a serious mistake. Washio ; be Ri 
ton will not back down on “the Greek thing.” Both : will t 
State and the War Department want a showdown fighti 
deed, would welcome it. suppe 
It is becoming clear now that the Truman Doctr Un 
was not so extravagantly anti-Communist and an of the 
Russian simply for the purpose of getting the Greex fF ‘o on 
Turkish aid bill through Congress. It correctly reflectei f that 
the mood and intent of high Administration officials ments 
There is the Middle East oil, too. But Greece is i: ff} strod 
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to stand up to the Russians, 
even if—. 


nerfect place, in every way, 
and Washington is determined to do so, 
It is all rather sinister, and very dishonest on both 
[he United States dishonestly wants to place all the 
for the Greek situation on Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Not once in the debates at Lake Success did 
e United States delegation even hint that the internal 
uation had any bearing on the guerrilla warfare. Did 
ishington really — the Russians to accept the 


dely one-sided American resolution which gave the 


1 


Greek government a 99 44/100 per cent clean bill of 
'nion is not any less 
shonest when it ‘denies that the Greek guerrillas are 


from north of the border. 


T THE moment Washin 
power politi S. 


gton is acting more adeptly 


in this bit of rotter V ashington 
Moscow in a corner and is pressing The estab- 
hment by the Greek guerrillas of a military govern- 
lent “Preliminary to the formation of a aemiiaiesl 
Government” is obviously a Russian move. 

The new Greek guerrillas, whose bands sprouted at 
first in retaliation 


cchist bands encouraged and condoned by Cons 


against the terrorist attacks of mon- 





aniun 


Tsaldaris’s royalist government, had originally no 
ight of seizing power. They knew the odds against 
hem were too great. They felt that they could force the 


1 uction 


fall of the royalist-fascist government and the ind 
‘ one which would offer them some measure of safety 
life they had thought they 
ation. They 

id almost succeeded in this purpose last spring when 


od a start toward the new 

ere fighting for during the German occup 
e United States stepped 1 in. 

The fact that the Greek guerrillas announced a 
itary regime rather than the long-threatened Pro- 
just as 
easy to set up, reveals a nervous but wily Moscow tactic 


visional Government, which would have been 


The pecan regime serves as a trial balloon. It tests the 
Americans and it feels out the sentiments of the Greek 
oy 

It also serves as a bone which may later be thrown to 
the wolves. Abandonment of the plan for a provisional 


Vv 
rae 


and dissolution of the military regime may 


ernment 
e Russian “concessions” later on. The Greek guerrillas 
}? 


| } ¥ ald; , . 2 Wie a 
will be left holding the bag, reduced to bitter, endless 


raised in their 


. 8 . ; : ; 
ighting, withrout a voice or a hand 
L ~* 
support 


Undoubtedly 
of the Greek case 


. this is to be the “‘satisfactory conclusion” 
which Acting Secretary Le vett referred 
to on the day after the Russian veto. Those who thought 
that when the Unité 

ments in the Near East a more lil 


introduced are now sadder, if not wiser. Ha 


ed States took over British commit- 


slic sania 


w 
icy WOUId DC 





d we tossed 
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Athens 


out the racketeers and monarchist murderers in 


we might have alleviated the guerrilla problem. Had we 


1 


insisted on a liberal government which would have 


offered a real amnesty and brought the army, gendarm 
erie, and state machinery under non-partisan direction, 
and had we insisted on various economic reforms. we 
ld | 1ave obviat ed the immediate threat of comm Inism 


in Greece and eradicated the ‘danger from the north.” 


But then if we had done that, what excuse would we 
have had to shake our fists under Russia’s nose, not to 
speak of its satellites’s noses? What excuse would there 
have been for our growing military missions and out 
omnipresent flotillas? 

ANS ashington is playing an acute game trom its own 
point of view. If through the United Nations—which 
we want to] | the frontier but which we 
to “interfere” with our plans for Greece—we could get 
a permanent border commission, the Greek army could 
we think ¢ clean up the guerrillas once and for all, and 
there would be no more nonsense about a leftist move 
ment in Greece. 

If we can't get a permanent border commission, we 


We tried. Now we have t 


Greece to close that trout 


can say to the world, “See? 
send American troops 
And when we 


some border.” send American troops 


patrol our new frontier, as so many people in Washing 
ton are now anxious to do, we shall be playing 
American soldiers will be killed by Greek quer 


and the Atban ans 


card. 
rillas, by the Yugoslavs, the Bulgars, 
Then we start playing for keeps 


There is, of course, the possibility that the Russians 
will “come to their senses” and cail off their satellites 


before it is too late. In which case we shall have 
demonstrated to the world the superiority of our power 
L 


over the Soviet Union’s. And in any case we shall have 


made Greece safe for democracy, monarchy, and capi- 


talism. 


K tO Lake Succ ess. Would t 
delegation to the United Nations and the other 
> Counal who sup 
understood the implication of the Greek government's 


ay if they had heard it? It said 


broadcast last Saturd 


The Greek situation has now entered the road of 
' 1 } +h > } e 
hinmai s¢ i ind eve g suggests Greece s 
demands ¥ be met, which w nean not only that 
norality and justice will have prevailed but that the 
end of t dist S the Balkans will have been 
re ched 
n * | 
Bb S V 4 is gra 4 OOTaeTS 
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their rights will be recognized and that the hour is at 
hand when the Allies will fulfil their obligations to- 
ward Greece. 

This is how the present Greek government interprets 
the Truman Doctrine. To the New York Times the 
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Soviet Union's veto of the American resolution may 
mean that a “member power deliberately blocked the 
operation of the peace-making machinery”; to the prei- 
ent Greck government it means that heady dreams of a 
Byzantine “Greater Greece” are about to be realized 


Father Tompkins of Cape Breton 


BY LEO LANIA 


There are four sorts of men: 

He who knows not and knows not that he knows 
not is a fool—shun him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not is a 
hild—teach him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows is 
asleep—wake him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is wise—~ 
follow him! 


Sidney, Nova Scotia 

HE little slim man, neatly dressed in a black suit 

with the turned white collar of a priest, is more 

than seventy-five years old, but he stepped briskly 

up on a chair in order to read these lines to me, cut 

in a board above the door of his study. He has the 

voice and accurate movements of a young man. You 

don’t notice the deep wrinkles in his pale, clean- 

shaven face, but you cannot help noticing his eyes— 

sharp, eager, very intense, with the searching look of 

a hunter or fisherman. He smiles often, and then you 

see a little golden flame deep in his eyes, and you feel 

as if you had known him all your life. A man of energy 

and unusual will-power, and at the same time a dreamer, 
a poet. 

That is Father Tompkins —teacher, former vice-presi- 
dent of St. Francis Xavier University, one of the lead- 
ing figures in Canada’s cooperative movement, the 
prophet and guiding spirit of a program of adult edu- 
cation which is changing the social and economic life of 
Nova Scotia. His name is known far beyond the borders 
of Canada. Some time ago Harvard bestowed an 
honorary degree upon him; famous universities have 
made him tempting offers. Father Tompkins, however, 
prefers to remain what he has been all his life—a village 
priest, the friend of the fishermen, miners, and farmers 
on Cape Breton Island. 

Reserve is the name of the village halfway between 
Sidney and Glace Bay where Father Tompkins lives 





LEO LANIA, writer and lecturer, is the author of 
“Today We Are Brothers.” 














and works. Most of the 5,000 inhabitants are cou 
miners. Some of the mines in which they work are very 
dee; 
serve has a few rows of modest houses, a Catholic and 1 
Protestant church, and next to Father Tompkins’s hous: 
a big modern school building which would do honor 
to any city. The school, the ‘‘people’s library,”’ and tlic 
cooperative across the street are the three cornerstone: 
of Father Tompkins’s achievements and plans. 

What distinguishes Tompkins from other leaders 
the cooperative movement is his approach to the eco- 
nomic problems of modern society. He does not attempt 
merely to organize the people; he wants to educate 
them. He has never been primarily concerned with build: 
ing cooperative enterprises but rather with building 1 
movement. The credit unions which he helped form have 
not remained mere loan agencies but have been 
panding their activities into the sphere of actual cco- 
nomic regeneration. The marketing organizations of 
the fishermen and farmers of Cape Breton Island hav: 
developed into cultural centers. The educational impulse 
is the nucleus of Tompkins’s movement. 

Nova Scotia is a shocking example of the failure of 
“rugged individualism” to bring economic and cultura! 
progress. Here is a province whose resources should have 
guaranteed sound economic conditions and even pro; 
perity. With rich coal deposits, good farmland, vast 
forests, and the finest fishing grounds in this hem: 
sphere, Nova Scotia offers its people abundant oppor- 
tunities. These people are, in the main, of rugged Scot 
or English stock and hard workers. And yet until a fev 
years ago they lived in abject poverty and backwardaes: 
The story of what Father Tompkins has done has : 
lesson that is important to all of us.* 

When he went into action—a little over twenty year: 
ago—most of the fishermen of Nova Scotia were bu: 
share-croppers of the sea. The opportunities and tli: 
profits were for the middle man, the promoter, ti: 
representative of powerful trusts. The individual fis! 
erman was always in debt and thus completely at th 


> and stretch out under the sea for several miles. Re- 


*Rertram B. Fowler gives a dramatic account of Father Tompkinas 
work in “The Lord Helps Those—,” published by Vanguard. 
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nercy of the merchant, who could take his boat and 


he pear if 
price, The mortgaged farmer 

4 It 
hermen, that Tompkins started 


| efused to sell hi tch at the nt’s 
he refuse to sell his catch at the merchant's 


was in a similar pligl 


was in Little Dover, an island village of 


re. f . s eae 
rie had resigned trom 


he vice-presidency of St. Francis Xavier University at 
had come to the conclusion that 


Antigonish because he 

> university served only a small group of intellectuals 
10 after graduation were in getting 
ll-paid jobs. 


oressed his philosophy in these words 


interested merely 
had other aims. He has ex- 


“No man really 


Tompkins 
A 


hieves true greatness other way than by getting it 


. Get 
to work for them and with them and they'll make you 


‘rl 


yreat. The a he m 


any 


from the peo} ple , cl se CO th e people w with the lesire 
= 

e Dover 
ympkins moved there; no roads 
the There 


er reached the community; most 


oo 
aA 


The people of Littl 1ad not even horses, to say 


thing of cars, when [1 


} 


nnected the village with mainland. was 


ne teacher; 


no 
+ 7 
i 


' 1 
were iterate t+ly wer 
were illiterate. L ttle Dover 


it became the 


newspap 
ople was the laboratory 
* Father Tompkins's ideas; cradle of his 
vement. 

He did not start by 


y tne 
ng th 
that 


fishermen what the; 
they must disc 
L a -_ 
their troubles. 


themselves the root of He preached 


ae eee ee 
C political action put 


education. He taught the basic 
social science. His first victory 
vas a small canning factory which the fishermen built 


ts of economics and 


ith their own labor, hauling the logs from the woods 
oy hand. Money was spent only for rails and hardw 


They 
a.iy 


[ 
raised it by contributing pennies and nickels from 
their meager earnings. without 
another man $700, 


hinery. 


Tompkins lent $300, 
for the purchase of 


season the 
he first cooperative was established. Others 


At the end of the first fishermen paid back 
followec 

In the 
Tompkins fought with all his energy f 
the members of the different cooperatives 
They, 


organizations. He wanted people 


ensuing years, as the movement grew, Father 


x One principle: 
must think, 
plan, work for themselves. not the officers, he 
nsisted, were to run the 

to understand that every 


must be at the same time an attempt to raise the social 


attempt to increase their income 


and cultural level of the whole community. 

Whenever a fishermen, farmer, 
a loan from the credit union, it is given him not only 
to keep him out of the clutches of a money-shark; it 


or merchant receive 


is the beginning of close economic cooperation between 
The credit union 
effectively plays the part of a local banking institution, 
advising and balping each member; all the other mem- 
bers participate in the experience of each. 
Father Tompkins’s educational program follows the 
general pattern of the Danish folk-school movement. 


the credit union and the individual. 








Some of its features recall the ed nal projects of 
Austrian Social Democrats sre-Dollfuss Volés/ 
en and )’ bildus nen. The ‘Study Clubs 

are his own idea. Educatio spread not through mass 
organiza > through smal! gtou ps fis tked 
in true ¢ y spirit 

“The children teach their parents,’ Father Tompkin 
said when he proudly showed me the children’s library 





e very intimate room, 


' a } ' 7 
modern in the best sense of the word. decorated with 
j le nan e fl 7 ‘ An rery | n oO | 
aous a Pic -% ywers and runny animdais in gay ana 
charming colors. In addition to the usual books and 


picture m2 
picture n 


pazines ror smaili chilare 
leode af #1 ei citin £ 14 a ' 
dreds.of the best textbooks for older ones. Mothers and 


* ! } lo oll rn 7 
fathers drop in regularly, and once a 


ns or one of the teachers gives a lect 
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later the audience meets again for a discussion 


Father Ti Mp kins spoke wi a high admiration of many 


miners who, th ugh almost broken by hard work, have 
become enthusiastic book lovers. 


A few y 


father of nine children ears ago he came for 
the first time. He asked for ‘something light.’ To read 
a page of a “children’s book was a real effort for him 
Today he reads the most difficult books in my library 
mostly social and philosophical works. There is a wom 
in our little town, a simple housewife. She has read all 
the poetry books we have, all of them, moderns as 
well as classic.” 

Father Tompkins took a small book from the shelves 
“This is one of our most requested books,” he said. | 
read its title Barefoot Abe.’ It was a pictorial 


story of Abraham Lincoln. “It gives them so much cour 
age and hope,” 
Later, in his study, Father Tompkins told me of h 
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to expand so that he can send books into 
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struction. 
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Del Fayo—Socialist House Divided 


Paris, August 19 


FIER an absence of six months, my first impression of 
France was not unfavorable. The quality of the bread 


has deteriorated owing to the wheat shortage, and prices 
have risen still higher, but the shops are filled with all sorts 
of consumers’ goods. The precautions I took on previous 
visits to bring along an ample supply of personal articles 
are no longer necessary. French production is climbing 

é 


steadily despite recent strikes and the lack of coal. Even 


y des; 

+} = > ll } & Aas¢ } . > P 
in these abnormally hot August days, when every Frenchman 
who can manage it has fled the capital, the streets and res- 


taurants are crowded with English visitors who have crossed 
the Channel to recapture for a brief moment the joy of 
living. Paris still smiles while a cloud of anxieties and 
privations casts a lengthening shadow across the British Isles. 

I reached France the day after the Thirty-ninth Congress 
of the French Socialist Party opened in Lyons. The congress 
was, in a sense, a microcosm of France's political situation, 
and thus I was able in a few days to bring myself up to date 
on the crisis now facing the country. Lyons is an important 
industrial city with a strong, unbroken Socialist tradition 
that dates back to the emergence of the French proletarian 
movement. The choice of Lyons as a meeting place and of 
the ultra-leftist Federation of the Rhéne as the committee on 
arrangements was apparently dictated by the desire of the 
party leaders to show that although the Socialists have broken 
with the Communists and chosen the M. R. P. and Herriot's 
Radicals as their collaborators in the government, they have 
not become a conservative force. Actually, the left tendency 
carried the Congress, though by a narrow margin of 2,443 
votes to 2,002. However, simply to record this fact without 
analyzing its significance in the light of the whole debate 
would give only a half-true picture. 

The main problem before the Congress was this: should 
the Socialists, as members of the government, assume re- 
bility for a policy which contravenes the principles of 


sit 
Wiehe 


sponsl 
their party? Specifically, must they bear the consequences for 
a policy of limiting wage increases, continuing old-time 
colonialism, and maintaining free enterprise when the Social- 
ist program advocates defense of the workers’ interests, ac- 
tive intervention of the state in the economic life of the coun- 
try, and a colonial policy compatible with the humanitarian 
and internationalist concepts of socialism? Should they say to 
Premier Ramadier, “Follow any policy that will keep the 
Socialists in power,” or ‘Support a Socialist policy even if it 
results in your leaving the government’? The Congress chose 
the second course. It voted to requisition wheat and even, if 
necessary, livestock; to control the market at every level; to 
initiate a sweeping series of “public-safety measures” in the 
economic field. In short, the Socialists voted for a renforce- 
ment du dirigisme—for increased state controls. 

It was not only the close vote by which the left wing, 
headed by Guy Mollet, won over the “moderates,” but the 
debate itself that revealed the extent of the ideological di- 





visions in the party. Six different drafts of a party program, 


not including the letter Léon Blum addressed to the parlia- 
mentary group, were submitted to the delegates. Of these 
texts it is noteworthy that only one, prepared by ‘Bataille 
Socialiste,” a minority faction of which Marcel Fourrier and 
Bioncourt are the best-known members, stressed the urgent 
necessity for unity of action of the working class. The 
others, including that of the Mollet group, were markedly 
anti-Communist. This trend can be explained in several ways 
—certainly the Marshall plan and the bloc politics of the 
West have had an influence—but the most important factor 
is undoubtedly the peculiar and extremely difficult situation 
in which the French Socialist Party finds itself today. 

Though the voting strength of the Socialists has dropped 
in the past two years, their importance as a government 
party has been mounting. Despite its reverses at the last 
elections, the party saw itself accorded the key post of 
President of the Republic and chosen to head the two Cabi- 
nets formed since Auriol entered the Elysées, Thus the Social- 
ists have taken over the role held before the war by the 
Radical Socialists, the most progressive element of the 
French bourgeoisie until Daladier passed to the side of re- 
action and tarred them with the brush of Munich. 

In the present circumstances it is hard for the Socialists to 
square their importance as a government party with their 
aspiration to speak for the working class. This accounts for 
the uneasiness reflected by the majority of the delegates to 
the Congress. The main task at Lyons was to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. This miracle was not achieved; neither of the 
almost evenly matched opposing groups would budge an 
inch from the position it had taken at the outset of the con- 
vention. Obviously the only alternative was to reach a decision 
by majority vote; the majority accepted the principle that 
even defense of the Republic does not justify the participa- 
tion of Socialists in a government whose policy is not 
theirs. The party's position on this issue has now emerged 
very clearly: the party has its program. If the other politica! 
parties agree to that program, Socialists may assume th: 
direction of a coalition government. But they cannot accept 
leadership only to carry out the policy of the M. R. P. or 
the Radical Socialists. 

This was the most important decision reached at t! 
Lyons congress—one which may bring about an early minis- 
terial crisis. For the victorious left wing is determined that 
Ramadier or any later Socialist Premier must govern as 
Socialist or resign. However, once the Parliament has settled 
the question of the Algerian statute, it will adjourn until after 
the October municipal election. This interval will give Ra2- 
madier time to reconsider his views and try to repair his 
position in his own party. 





Mr. del Vayo bas just arrived in Paris; during the 
coming months be will send regular reports on Euro- 


pean political developments. 
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Co-ops on the March 
THE COOPERATIVE CHALLENGE. 
By Bertram B. Fowler. Little, Brown 


and Company. $2.75 
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is now firmly established in this 
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trinaire approach. The trouble is that he 


‘Rochdale principles,” estab- 
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ams of the past 
vill not be adequate for the future 


ey will help some of the people in- 


lved but not all. This is their essential 
weakness. “We need new principles and 
al policies which will work 


says Mr. Fryer. 


“Ww practi 
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yr people’s welfare,” 
‘e need not permit the industrial age 
leave a trail of waste upon the land 

13 it has within the cities. To achieve 
greater production it is not necessary 
lestroy our soils and 
sople. “Only by 


iting the concentrated power of cor- 
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ravage our 
decentralizing and 


porations, defending the security of in- 
lividual families, raising the income of 
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their opportunities for productive em- 

xyment, can the nation meet its crisis 

the mext decade. Unless action is 
taken along these lines, both the cities 
nd the countryside are headed for pro- 
longed depression and then disaster.” 
Obviously we need to lift our sights in 
1andling the rural situation. And “The 
American Farmer’’ does much to point 
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OFF BROADWAY: ESSAYS ABOUT 
THE THEATER. By Maxwell Ander- 
son. William 
$2.50. 
ERY few dramatic writers have 
had as much drama in their careers 
ag has Maxwell Anderson. He has writ- 
ten a mumber of sensational successes 
and am even larger number of sensa- 


Sloane Associates. 


tional failures. On occasion he has been 
praised as highly as any contemporary 
playwright and on others has been the 
recipient of abuse more conte nptuous 





than what any except a “ry rew nave 


ever been called to endure with patience 


Taking the theater and himself with 
full seriousness, he has, nevertheless, 
written both well enough and badly 
enough to come somewhere near deserv- 
ing both the good and the bad things 
which have been 


knows his trade very well indeed at the 


aid about him; and he 


same time that he is sincerely deter- 
mined to make :t a good dea! more than 
merely a trade 


ceeding 
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iy slim volume of very 


essays cOliectea from here and there 


playwrights can. Even among the ten 
little pieces there is a good deal of dif- 


ference in weignt amd importance, Dut 
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they are all interesting as the opinions 


of a man who is obviously entitled to 


opinions on their subjects. The one on 


“the critics” is as unsatisfactory as at- 
tempts at retaliation usually are. On the 
other hand, the little essay The Essence 
of Tragedy is one of the very few ex- 
amples of the possibility of saying any- 
thing fresh on that subject 
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THE WANDERER (LE 
MEAULNES ). By Henri Alain-Four 
nier. Translated by Francoise Delisle 

$1.50 
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Lé itis a ( imental work, per- 
fectly up to date, even utilizing De 
Ri gemont's theory about the Cathars 
It is all true, too. A sagacious young 


French critic, a few months ago, hav- 


ing been asked to consider an even 
ics 


rs } ‘ 
nore recent book about Meaul! 


made the point I am trying to make 


here that there isn’t much to say, 
hat the extraordinary effect is all to be 


found intrinsic in the novel, and that 


to try to render it extrinsic by critical 
writing only annoys the sort of reader 
who persists, in a crazy way, in be- 


lieving that he wrote the novel himself. 
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A vivid, dramatic 


story of conflict 





| between antiquity’s 


greatest sage a nd 


PLATO 
AND 
DIONYSIUS 


A Double Biography 
by ' WO wig 
Mearewse 


This fictionized biography of Plato 
of Syracuse 





and of Dionysius Il 





makes challenging and contpelling 
reading on three levels of interes: 
as pure story, as brilliant historical 
re-creation, and as philosophic ar- 
gument. In the struggle between 
tyrant and philosopher Ludwig 
Marcuse has seen and dramatically 
projected the eternal war between 
wisdom and selfish force. 


On sale at all bookshops $3.50 
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However, if you that reading 
Max Brod on Katka helps you to ex- 
perience ‘The Castle,” nethinn of what 
I have said here has much meaning. All 
I ask i 
of Havelock Ellis’s introduction, which, 
have been 
the old beard himself. 
best ‘Le Grand 
by knowing some- 


be lieve 


is that you make a mere postscript 


though competent, should 
buried with 

We may 
Mez iul Ines, , 


approach 

" he says, 

thing of the man who stands behind 
’ On the contrary, there never existed 

a book so self-contained. 

French poetry can’t be translated, but 

someone has 


French when 


the inestimable talent of Francoise De- 


prose can 
lisle; you can’t improve on perfection, 
and New Directions deserves praise for 
having reprinted from Houghton Miff- 
lin’s 1928 plates. But if there had 
be an introduction, Edmund Wilson 
should have been asked to do it. He 
about the only one to con- 
vince you “Le Grand Meaulnes” 
is unique and universal, like watching 
your own skin getting wrinkled over 


seems to me 
that 


he years; the only man to make you 
tie up the experience of reading 
Meaulnes” with that of being dropped, 

while stooping down to tie your shoe- 
morning, the frag- 
ments of last night’s dream, while in 
them even as 

pattern of the 


1? 


laces in the among 


you relate 
with the 


self-defense 
they fade away 
carpet under your eyes. 


And without hurrying he went on 
At the corner of the wood, 
in between two white posts, appeared 
a drive which Meaulnes entered. He 
walked up a few yards and stopped, 
startled, disturbed by inexplicable 
feelings. He walked with the same 
fatigue, the icy wind cut his lips and 
took his breath away, and yet a 
strange contentment urged him on, 
a perfect and almost 
peace, the assurance that his goal 
had been reached and that he had 
nothing but happiness to ex- 
pect. ... “So much joy,” he said to 
himself, “just because I am coming 
to this old dovecot full of owls and 


drafts.” 


his way. 


intoxicating 


now 


This passage was certainly not chosen 
at random, but if you find ‘Meaulnes” 
“romantic,” there is this to remiod 
you of Zola or Céline: “The funeral is 
for midday. The doctor fears the rapid 
decomposition which sometimes follows 
on an embolism. That's why the face— 
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as well as the whole body for that mat- 


ter—is wrapped by absorbent cotton 
soaked in phenol.” 


The st ry of Le Gran i Meaulne 
is that of a quest In Robert Graves 
words There is one story and o 


story only RENE BLANC-ROOS 


A Reliable Mediator 
POETS AND PUNDITS. A Collect: 
of Essays. By Hugh I’Ans 


Yale University Press. $3.50. 


HESE are fine essays. In Mr. Faus- 
set’s pages the reader will find 


more poets than pundits, and, of 
in the pejorative sense « 
, humbly, the reviewer 


latter, none, 


the word. Facing 
first duty— 
between an author and the pul 
serve both as sensitively as he can” 
Mr. Fausset proves himself se 
many kinds of sensitivity, 
susceptible to his own; he enters in 
natures as various as those of Whitm: 
and Rilke, Tolstoy and Tennyson, Di 
othy Wordsworth and Donne, 1! 
Augustan$ and Edmund Blunden, Ho 
kins, and De Ia Mare. Moreover, he 
acutely aware of the dilemmas, 


' 


doub 


Or ai 


sncer 


and dangers that assail ee artist, 
man in our own time who is ¢ 
with the values of the spirit. This awa: 
the sharing of this concer 


ness, and 


these a common ther 
and fully justify the author's hope 

the theme to the boo! 
diversity and a significance beyond t! 
ction of literary essay 


nnite 
Ulbie 


essays in 
fives “unity 


of a mer e e colle 
To all but 
rialist Mr 
pleasure, 
rejoicing—a heartening collection 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


™~™ 


the arrant, or craven, ma 


ees . ie ~ 
Fausset’s book will aff 


satisfaction, and cause 


That Atomic War 
WORLD AFLAME. By Leonard E 
gel and Emanuel S. Piller. The D 
Press. $2. 
HIS book 
authors are describing the state 
the world in 1955. From 1950 to 19 
war had been in full swing betwe 
(can you guess?) the United States a 
Soviet Russia. The United States, 


is in a good cause. 7 


to act as a reliable mediator 
tblic and 1 


snsitive t 


on Fausset 


not mere.y 


1955, was planning for another five 


r. Up to that tu 
had been more 


years of all-out wa 


the give and take 


of 
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but tl 
and o 
the da 
so go 
forgiv 
misha: 
are sel 
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much | 
square 
Goldy 
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equal. One hundred of our lead- 
ies had been razed. Some 30,- 
00 of our population had been 
an equal number wounded, and 
The Russian losses were propor- 
itely of about the 
vas nowhere in sight. In fact, con- 
"Atomic 


same order. The 


ry to popular notions, this 
' looked as if it were going to out- 
World Wars I and II. 

s book deserves wide distribution, 
ars to remind us of what may be in 
sore for us and for the world. 

I suggest a companion volume, of 
-qual if not greater importance—a vol- 
ne also dealing with the period of 

but with a different theme: 
satesmen proved far-sighted enough 
to prevent war between the two na- 
ons, and intelligent enough to provide 
¢ the “common man.” And now let's 

yok at the world a 1955. 

BENJAMIN HARROW 


Films 


CHECKLIST on some new and re- 
Au movies: 
Life with Father.” Rich, careful, 
ither heavily proficient. Fun, I suppose; 
it I can’t really enjoy laughing at ty- 
ants, least of all at tyrants who are 
given because of their immnocence. 
William Powell acts, rather than 1s, 
Father rather well, but it’s strictly an 

npersonation. Irene Dunne is painfully 
mis er as Mother; she would probably 

p her tongue in her cheek uttering 
ne Seven Last Words. 

The Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” 
no means what it might have been if 
t had used what James Thurber’s story 
fered it, but quite an entertaming 
novie. I am getting a little wan about 
Danny Kaye's tonsil-juggling numbers, 
mut there are good bits of henpecking 
ind office life, and at moments during 
he daydreams Kaye is wonderful. He is 
so good at his best that it is hard to 
forgive—or even believe—all that he 
mishandles. I am sorry that the dreams 
are set and dressed as fantastic musical- 
comedy numbers; they would have been 
much funnier if Mitty had dictated every 
square inch of his surroundings. The 
Goldwyn-Thurber correspondence in a 
recent issue of Life, by the way, makes 
very interesting reading. 
“Down to Earth.” And so far as I'm 
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concerned, six feet under it 
dry-ice mist, and heaven too 
A Broadway musical called ‘Swinging 
the Muses.” Terpsichore (Rita Hay- 
worth) intervening to turn this rotten 
piece of commercial entertainment into 
still worse high art. There are, however, 
some prettier than average tunes, and a 
few glimpses of Miss Hayworth are also 
prettier than average. 

“Black Narcissus.” Several nuns get 
upset by the strange atmosphere of, and 
surrounding, their new convent, which 
was formerly a Himalayan harem. (Quite 
an idea for a musical, that. Take it away, 
Rita.) One (well played by Kathleen 
Byron) falls. for a local Englishman 
(David Farrar) and fails to renew her 
vows. The head nun (Deborah Kerr) 
just makes Sisterly sheeps’ eyes at him 
as he lunges around the sanctuary in his 
shorts he is not, one gathers, a Believer). 
There is also a local Holy Man, staring 
at a peak, and a great deal of talk about 


‘ oe " '" 
the wind and the s rangeness of it all. 


Jordan, 


After a while the Sisters give it up as 
a bad job. It is all intended to be very 
psychological,” ‘‘atmospheric,”. “rue- 
ful,” and “worldly-wise.”* I suspect that 
the worst faults lie in Rumer Godden’s 
original novel; that Michael Powell and 


Emeric Pressburger were badly mistaken 
in trying to make a movie of it at all. 
There is some unusually good color 
photography, and as movie making some 
of it is intelligent and powerful. But 
the pervasive attitude in sad toward the 
picture makes it as a whole tedious and 
vulgar. P.S.: Barring perhaps one in any 
hundred tie willingly practice I 


209 
think celibacy is of self faintly obscene; 
so I admire still less the dramatic ex- 
ploitation of celibacy as an opportunity 
for titillation in the best of taste 
Frieda.” Are all Germans Guilty? 
This English film spends a long time 
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Swe en 


MIDOLE ne 
Enlarged Third Edition 
By MARQUIS W. 


CHILDS 


The book that since its pub- 
lication in 1936 has come to 
be regarded a a classic of po- 
litical writing. Now brought 
up-to-date with the addition 
cf a new chapter and a new 
introduction. “Reads like the 
best political news in years 

. - sounds gloriously like 
what we used to think of as 
American; a method of sane 
compromise and steady prog- 
ress, each step tested by the 
sole criterion: Does it work?” 
LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. 
Herald Tridune. 














Illustrated, $3.00 


At all bookstores 
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themselves. 
at retail. 


A handful of co-ops, 


associations. Business volume 


and services—at a saving! 


P. O. BOX NO. 2359 





How a Half- Million Farmers Are 
Solving Their Economic Problems 


The economic crisis of 1929 forced midwest farmers to take action to help 
No business can long survive by selling at wholesale and buying 
That’s what these farmers were facing—prohibitive prices for petro- 
feum products and distress prices for farm products. 


with a few hard-earned dollars, pooled 
and efforts to buy petroleum products at lower prices. 


The business began with six local co-ops. In ome year 
was above 


Fiscal year ending August 31, 1946, recorded more than 
ciations. Business volume up to more than § 


Today a half-million midwest farmers are finding cooperation an answer to 
economic problems. As owners of CCA they are serving their needs in goods 


For more information about co-ops write 


CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE 


buying power 


there were 22 member 
$300,000. Net savings, $5,221.44, 


1,000 member asso- 


$26 million, net savings, $1,665,829. 


ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
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‘RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY’ 


The greatest dramatic story 
of all time told in the actual 
words and familiar voice of... 


FRANKLIN DELANO 


ROOSEVELT 


Two de luxe souvenir albums of 12 
records containing excerpts of 23 of 
Roosevelt's most important radio ad- 
dresses, {-om the first Inaugural, March 
1933, to the Jefferson Day address, 
(posthumous), April 1945... “which 
punctuate the mighty march of events 
in which he played so great a part.” 

These history-making Documentary 
Recordings are dramatically repro- 
duced with original musical score, and 
written narration by Cesar Saerchinger. 


12 unbreakable, flexible Vinylite 
records in 2 handsome Albums. 


$24.50 the set 


A veluable possession for record collectors, 
libraries, historical archives, schools, colleges, 
classes in Current History, Government, Pub- 
lic Speaking and English. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
203 RCA BUILDING * NEW YORK 20 





| Why Not Buy BOOKS Threesh | 
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fal Cooperative Book ¢ b. Inec., is intere 
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f literary and 
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a MLLBass parti arly ke 
coetal value. 


aR tale ¢ 


Incorporated as cumer 
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operating on a NUN 


We are 
operativ< 


| mbe rs —— are $5.00) buoy a minimus f 


ar (ANY k appearing en ANY 

PUBLISHER S lis participate in net savir 

Any individual ay place his name on our mail- 

ing Dist he will receive Club notices and book 

announcenwnts. He may order books through e ; 

thot i 
JOIN NOW, OR WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

TME COOPERATIVE BOOK CLUB, Inc. 

220 Groadwoy New York 7 N. ¥. 
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| entirely, 


earnestly telling you that some aren't, 


and some are, and that time 


| heals, respectively, all wounds and none. 


It appears that the only thing open to a 


German who wants really to convince 


| one of a willingness to be reeducated is 


| this, 


| this one. 


suicide. Mai Zetter- 
ling, who was very good in the Swedish 
film “Torment,” is still pretty good in 
but the face and the talent are 
freezing; unless she is smart and careful, 
Hollywood will finish her, directly or in- 
directly. David Farrar, who sets the nuns 
a-flutter in “Black Narcissus,” is also in 
He might easily become a 
matinee ido!, and he might possibly be- 
come something better than that. 

“The Long Night.” A long, loud, am- 
bitious film, Anatole Litvak’s first since 
the war, about a simple man (Henry 
Fonda) who is driven to murder by the 
calculated confusions of a very corrupt 
man (Vincent Price). It would be inter- 
esting to see it on a double bill with its 
original version, the French “Daybreak.” 
Both films obviously rate themselves as 
tragedies; both are merely intelligent 
trash. But the old one is much more 
discreet with its self-pity and much more 
sharply edged. The new one depends 
too heavily on crowd-commotion; noise 
(there are gruesome distortions of the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony); huge, lugubrious close-ups 
of Fonda looking adenoidal; and class- 
angling. It is, however, much better than 
the run of contemporary movies. 

“Thunderbolts.” Made by William 
Wyler during the war too Iate for re- 


a sincere attempt at 


The NATION 


lease released now as a recruiting incen- 


tive. A record of the bombing and stra/ 
ing operation which cut off the Germans 
in Italy from their supplies. A good 
many incredibly fine air shots, well or. 
ganized; by a long shot, the best of the 
movies reviewed above. 

Some older movies that are worth 
seeing, Or mentioning anyhow: 

“The Macomber Affair.” Best mov ic 
job on Hemingway, to date. I persist 1 
believing that Zoltan Korda is < o! 
the best directors in Hollywood. 
Woman on the Beach.” An exceptional; 
evocative melodrama, directed by Jean 
Renoir. “‘Copacabafia.” Groucho Marx 
with a new mustache and a modified 
style. “The Red House.”” Back-country 
melodrama well written and directed by 
Delmer Daves, who makes good use 
of his location and of some adoles- 
cents. “Torment.” The first half 
fine, ardent movie about a schoolboy, a 
deranged teacher, and a terrified work- 
ing girl; thereafter it fritters out int 
pretty good horror melodrama and pale 
conclusions. ‘Miracle on 34th Street 
Santa Claus (well played by Edmund 
Gwenn) comes to Herald Square and 
wraps up the millennium in one neat 
package. Clever, and pleased with itself 
and liked by practically everybody; bu: 
since I have always despised the maxim 
“Honesty is the best policy,” I enjoy 
even less a statement of the profits accr: 
ing through faith, loving kindness, ct 
I expect next a “witty, tender little fan 
tasy” presenting the Son of God (Sonr 
Tufts) as God's Customers’ Man. 
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The Most Important Pic- 
ture of the Century! 
NOW PLAYING 
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“A very funny 
play, brilliantly 
written, acted 
and staged.” 
Garland. 
Journal-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street, East of B’way. CH 4-42 
Eves. 6:40. Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:40. Alr-Conditiones 
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OSES SMITH'’S ‘‘Koussevitzky” 

(Allen, Towne, and Heath, $4) in ¥ 
the biography that Koussevitzky tried 
st movir » suppress. On the other hand the 
persist 1 Harvard University Press announcement 
3 one o § Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt's “Serge 
yd. "The Koussevitzky, the Boston Symphony 
ptional Orchestra, and the New American 
by Jea 
ho Man 
modified 


fe worth 




















Music” ($3) informed me that when 





he book was being considered Kous- 

sevitzky wrote: “I personally believe 14 15 1 17 

are that Dr. Leichtentritt is one of the few 

rected by mutstanding musicologists of our day, 7 

100d use ind his book, based on long experience 

+ aiialins and direct contact with the musical life 19 21 
¢ yf this country, will prove of great in- 

aif isa cee <item 

olboy, a CfCst. . « « Ould give me mu 


~d work 
out 
and pal 
Street 
Edmund 
are af 
one neat 
th itself 
ody; * ychestras and conductors had done for [30 31 
(pen American composers——are only such as 
ts — could be acquired from the volumes of 
act ~ 
<a Boston Symphony program notes and [SPECIAL NOTICE! This is the fourth of six puzzles constructed by Mr. X in come 
ttle fa press-clippings. Fustherssonr, the schol- petition with Mr. ¥ | ‘he Nation's regular crossword 
1 (Sone ship” of this outstanding musicoi0- puzzle man will be selected on the basis of letters sent in by puzzle-solving readers.]} 











pleasure to see it published by you.” 
Actually the “long experience and 2 25 27 
direct contact with the musical life of 
this country” is that of a German who 
ne here after 1933, and whose knowl- 
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ige and opinions of much of the music 


xyed by Koussevitzky in 
urs and by the Boston Sy 
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gist’’ is as little worthy of respect in 
7 his book as it was in his article on 
ace gatas seat iie ACROSS 7 Queer how Circe backed up about 
citicism in the Harvard Dictionary of a penn 
, for example, he had news- 1 Once loss is suffered, comforts are 8 Merit’s in the man 
he a , ir ; all awry 9 P 
i iticism of music beginning with - tae See rsh SO 9 Ro she 
Saietaberteaa Hancli F ; . 5 Mater’s a regular babbling brook 15 ss = ; ‘ 
ais iansiicK, here Nn 1a modern con- ; : 9 Oome elrontery ig to be expectex 
———~ = © a ios _ 10 According to the mode, style should from an imp and a dunce j 
lucting ... stemming from Wagner’ — conceal garishness 7 OY Mt : , 
§ f 17 Ha, Marc never dreamed they'd 


* ymitting in each case the work of Ber- 11 Electric fans put this instrument on the radio} 
é “se waa “a kd ii i u aa i 
{ on “ ) : > : and-ecand! > ore 
lioz. Moreover, he finds it as easy to in- 12 Blood-and-sandlot 18 Gave Thais rye and provoked her 


> vent whatever he needs for his purpose 18 Sauce for the goose frenz 
is some of his fellow-scholars d »: for 14 Cross-examine at the bar 20 Oiled the sea to make it gentle 
16 Night lights 21 Arm us at the Netherlands East 


19 Despise nothing when interpreting 


Pic- example—to show how logical the en- 
9 e } ay etal wa : 9° . ; } 
! Koussevrtzk was—the special events 23 Civets disappear when he puts out 





Lent ar +ho i. ‘ . -~ ; ° the nat 
hat “after the death of 22 The Cork road to Dublin wae Cats 
: to , he , oe A ¢ a ‘ 
* nad a greater u ernational 24 A Latin manual oo Charm s g moon 
< . : : 7 .. eee ee : ae si 
‘ prestige than any other contemporary 26 It’s apparent the voter is confused ef Lgregious ous preveentour gets 
i n ‘ , \ Ss 


ect conductor,” that “the Great War had 28 Keep cool first and last if you wish 
ok. finished the era of German predomi- os = cnr PP te RE See 
_ nance in the best American orchestras,” 95 hen Coma 4 on take oe 
— and that the eminent German conduc- 33 «f, Qig_ heaps by Norman 4CROSS:—1 LOBSTER; 5 MEDDLER; 9 
aa tors had no desire to come here—the Douglas ileal at oi ROASTED; 10 NOVICES; 11 ELDER; 12 
‘ : : ae ARM: 13 LOUTS 4 SERVANT; 16 MERG 

a truth being that less had been heard ERS; 18 TEMBLOR; 21 CAPITAL; 2% 
here of Koussevitzky than of Furt- DOWN ANNUL; 26 AIR; 27 STEIN: 28 AVERAGR: 
AY |f wangler and Bruno Walter (to say 1 Map strategy to gain the bivouac a a 


nothing of Toscanini), and that not 2 Gee! In the nude, but it hasa light UOWN:—1 LARGESS; 2 BOARDER; 3 TU 
pone A TOR; 4 RADIANT; 5 MINIMUM: 6 DEVIL: 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 224 


The cob steals over the hurdies bar 9 Spc ger man 315 AWL:17 RAP: 

a ee : 1 AIL; 19 MANNERS; 20 REAPERS; 
W hy Elain’s so delightful 21 CORSAIR; 22 TREACLE; 28 inneenen 
Making a strait flush 25 LEASE: 27 SATAN : 


-ANIN | only were Walter brought over by the 
3H 4.4256 | New York Symphony in 1923 and Furt- 
ynditiones | wingler by the New York Philharmonic 
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M yw with Ph I Fn 
Ke l 4 
Klemperer was broug er by the 
N York S npho 

In addition, when Leichtentritt writes 
al the music he does know fror 
f¢ nce of from the sco i h 
t é of | discert i 

tic good sense that is characte 

‘ se scholars, and that produces 
pa ves like this one ab ut Copland’s 
Billy the Kid ‘A naiv yreigner . 
might ask whether this is a typically 
American sto ind what music has to 
do with it. Evidently Copland asked 
himself the same questions, and evi- 
dently he did find something typically 
American in this tale and something fit 
for musical treatment. As a musician, 
Copland oncerned with Americanism 


, . 
in its Various phases, Dut also witn the 


1 


dignity of the art of music. Yet in this 
particular case, one may suspect that 
commercial reasons prompted him to 
neglect the dignity of music, as he is 
otherwise not a specialist in stories ap- 
pealing to the instincts of the prize 
ring a 

And about Koussevitzky himself as 
artist and educator, finally, Leichtentritt 
writes with the factual accuracy and 
critical ju lor mnt or a rw ration pu ib- 
licity director writ ng a bout the talents 
and achievements of the corporation's 


president: in whatever Koussevitaky has 
done as a musician he has been unfail- 
ingly ee brilliantly right, even where 
he has been found wrong, and for rea- 
sons and ‘ediaiiie newly invented to 


meet the criticisms; in whatever he has 


said as an educator and propagan list in 
music he | been profoun 1 and 
propheti 


in fact, what 


director would 


Altogether the book is, 


a corporation publicity 


turn out about the corporation and 
presi lent, dressed up in pretensions to 
scholarship. It is, then, a book one can 


Koussevitzk 


published, 


understand a 
ure from 
Harvard University Press publishing. 

book I will have to 


cy getting pl Leas- 


seeing but not a 


Smith’s ex ellent 
postpone to next we ek. 


BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose your own and save 25%. Order any 
book you want. Pay for it after you get it. 
Recelve 25% credit on its price. Do this four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply place your first order now. 


BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-3 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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A country setting for Sea Shore Pleasures. 
4 Swim, fish, golf, play tennis, ride, sail—do 
everything that makes a vacation paradise. 
Dence to the music of a well-known orchestra, 
» American cuisine. 


: MT. SINAI, 
Near Port Jefferson. 


CATERING TO YOUNG FOLKS AND 
L 


ADULTS ONLY 


Reserve Now For Labor Day 


LONG ISLAND 
N. Y. Off. AL 4-4666 


{++ ++ 4 4644444 © 44 44 





65 miles from N. Y. 














Relax, Rejoice with Semmer at 


ail 


On Hane’ 's Leke Stanfordville, N. Y. 


991 or . Y¥. Ideal location in the heart 
of DI TC HESS COUNTY. Excellent accom- 
modations. Cordial hospitality. Recordings. 
Library. All seasonal! sports. yd ~ ¥. CB. BR. 


to Amenia, N. Y. Open all y 
WRITE OR PMONE YouR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 


| MAUDS} 


North Cranch Sullivan County, N. Y. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 or 148 
MUSIC, DRAMA, SPORTS, TENNIS, LAKE 
ORCHESTRA, COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


* * 
Gala Labor Day Festivities 
OPEN FOR THE JEWISH HOLIDAYS 
niormation. rates and reservations 
Cali City Office: 
Dally GRamercy 7-5089 Sunday, GRamercy 5-2473 
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SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED. 


lays, stories, novels, criticisms, rewrite in- 
structions; low rates, prompt delive 
“MANUSERVICE,” 109 East 153rd St. 
MElrose 5-4993, 








HELP WANTED 


Teacher Wanted. THE MODERN 
SCHOOL at Stelton, N. J., seeks a recent 
graduate with a musical background. Being 
small, the school offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to become an educator 
while working with small children. Alexis 
C. Ferm, Principal. 








REAL ESTATE FOR.SALE 





For chain store, branch department store 
ra high-type home office building, we offer 
for long-term lease the magnificent, modern 
Stone Front fireproof former First National 
Bank Building at Boston Post Road and 
Mamaroneck Avenue, in Mamaroneck, 3 
stories, basement and cellar. Impressive 
architecture and layout. 2 Elevators. L. N. 
Rosenbaum & Son, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 








SCHOOL 


— ere - 


CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL; 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Co-educational, Boarding ord Country Dey 
School. 40 miles from New York City. 
Grades 3-8. High School 1-4. A few vacan- 
cies for boys In the Upper and Lower 
Schools . . . girls in the Lower School. 
Curriculum emphasizes world culture .. . 
Individual quidance . . . with wide range 
of academic subjects. Cultural ond Prac- 
tice! Arts, and all Sports including Horse- 
beck riding. 

Christine Stael v. H. Bogeoslovsky, Ph.D. 
Tel., Dar. 5-1425 Directer 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


of interest 
under 50 
Box 1728, 





BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

to physician, M.D. astrologer, 
years, must speak French. 

c/o The Nation. 





CIGARETTES 





CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 


Send check or money order. ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., 


East Orange 1, N. J. 











TWO MILES 


river frontage. 


RIVER VIEW; -mile 
90-acre Gentleman's Estate, 
suitable for club, sanitorium, convalescent 
home, high-class boarding house; 22 miles 
south of Albany; 14-room modern house: 
tenant house; barn easily convertible; dor- 
mitory; beautiful lawns. $30,000; terms. 
NAUM, 82 State, Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY: Two brand 
nev: buildings, sale or lease. nap ag ica 

— Warehouse — Lite Mfg.—on one lot 
Patio between; INCLU DES 3l4- ‘ROOM 
DWELLING. 5555 Cahuenga Blvd., Nort! 

Hollywood, California. 


FARMS AND ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Mass..New York Berkshires. Also consult- 
ing broker for organizations. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below aes $ 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, 

Tel. 2515M 


COUNTRY HOUSE TO SHARE 
TWO PERSONS to share 5-room house, 


center Bear Mountain; good well; car nec’ 
essary. Box 1729, c/o The Nation. 
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